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NY EX-MEMBER out on a withdrawal card and working under tine 


jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- rT 
S 
ta 





feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, must re-deposit his withdrawal card with 
the local union by which it was issued and then transfer into the local 
union under whose jurisdiction he is working, if one exists in the city 

‘ where he = employed. Failure to comply with this rule cancels his with- 
drawal card. 
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URING the month of November the American Federation of Labor 
will be in convention. The Building Trades, which are now all under 
one Department, will open their convention on November 11th, with the 
Label Trades opening their convention on the 12th. The big convention § » 1. mi 
will open on November 16th and is in session about two weeks, as a rule, 
As the convention this year will take place in Tampa, Florida, your Gen- 
eral Officers will be away from Headquarters for over three weeks. All 
business will be taken care of at the office as usual], but should answers to § "°\°{.0 ° 
letters and other communications be delayed, our officers and membership Act of ¢ 
will understand the reason for the delay. As our International Union § .}\\32)" 
has a very serious dispute with the Brewery Workers’ International Union § wtnorize 
because they refuse to respect our jurisdiction and the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor that all drivers and chauffeurs employed 
by breweries, or no matter where employed, belong under the jurisdiction - 
of our Brotherhood, and as it will be necessary also to hold conferences J “| 
with other International Unions, your delegates will be present at all 
sessions of both conventions as well as the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, looking out for the interest of our International J ‘ores: 
and our membership. rate from 
e 7 e sr obin, 
Michigan 
Publish 


S HAS been our practice about this time each year, we are calling § enooa o 
the attention of our membership again to the fact that cold weather § ft!?"'}.. 

is about to set in, and has already set in in many places throughout this 
country and Canada, and the motor you are driving, like the horses that 
are still being used in our craft, needs extra good care during the winter ; . 
season. A blanket for the horse and some sort of a covering for the hood § “i{.ii.. 
and front of the car, with the right kind of mixture in the radiator, will § Genera! 




















save you plenty of trouble, and perhaps your job, because whether it is § UY“! 
the motor or the horse, they are’in your charge during the working -hours 265 We 
and you are not only expected to care for them, but you are required to § “or 
do so. You might also remember yourself and dress for the weather, and § »,;,. 


when all warmed up by your work, before you begin driving, be sure and S. Ashi 
put on a heavy coat. Many a serious cold may be prevented if you will § "\\".,' 
only look out for yourself. If you carry out this advice you will be able @ rirn vi 
to continue on your job regularly each day and thus avoid the risk of § .’":, 
running into debt on account of not being able to work owing to sickness. §  s:., Ho 
None of us are so strong that we can afford to take chances with our § “yen 
health. Take this advice home to your family and children. If you do, _— 
the doctor will not be around quite so often. 

NATHA! 
MILTON 
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Violence in Strikes 


Alleged violence in strikes is a fa- 
vorite theme on which anti-labor em- 
ployers, the police and daily news- 
papers are united in making public 
and deploring. Hardly a day goes by 
in times of labor unrest without the 
newspapers featuring headlines like 
these: 

“Paint Thrown on 
Home.” 

“Violence Flares 
Strike.” 

“Two Killed as 
Pickets.”’ 

After reading such headlines and 
the articles written to bear them out, 
many readers are likely to blame 
striking workers and their friends 
for the violence. 

But the real source was disclosed 
in testimony before the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee in its in- 
vestigation of labor spies in indus- 
trial disputes, with Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company as its subject. 
Here is a summary of some of the 
testimony : 

E. J. Dade testified that he had 
been hired by the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company for the express 
purpose of creating disorder in 
strikes and thus discrediting the 
strikers in the eyes of the public. 

There was a milk strike in Cleve- 
land. Frank Tabor was the head of 
the Tabor Ice Cream Company, 
whose employes had walked out. In 
order to stimulate resentment against 
the strikers and arouse sympathy for 
Tabor, who was the client of a spy 


Employer’s 
in Transit 


Guards Battle 
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service for which Dade was working, 
the latter and his strike-breaking 
associates daubed red paint on Ta- 
bor’s home. 

In the same strike, in order to 
make it appear that strikers were 
firing on the company guards, the 
guards fired on themselves. This em- 
phasized the apparent necessity for 
more guards and more business for 
the concern that furnished these 
thugs. 

In the strike of the employes of 
the Pittsburgh National Dairy Com- 
pany last year, guards were ordered 
to slug members of trade unions and 
thus induce a counter-attack. 

Seven hundred strike-breakers 
were recruited during the Wisconsin 
Light & Power Company strike in 
Milwaukee. The company provided 
them with ax handles to slug the 
strikers and turned live steam on the 
picket lines. 

Double dealing is the regular prac- 
tice of these spy concerns. The Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Company 
sent one of its spies into a refrigera- 
tor strike in New York City. He 
posed as a friend of the strikers and 
became the union’s publicity agent 
and at the same time furnished the 
company with daily reports on union 
activities. 

The testimony also revealed that 
the R. A. I. and other spy services 
make a regular practice of using 
bribery and threats to persuade union 
members to become spies. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc., is a 
subsidiary of the Railway Audit & 
Inspection Company. According to 
the testimony this concern sold tear 
gas bombs, machine guns and other 
weapons to both companies and po- 
lice for use in labor disputes. It was 
the practice of the company’s spies to 
stir up violence. Therefore it is easy 
to see how one branch of the business 
helped the other. It worked like this. 
The more spies and company guards 
there were to create violence, the 
more gas bombs and guns were re- 


quired—and the more workers killed. 

During the depression this un- 
American business netted the spy 
concern a profit of $1,300,000, after 
paying its officers large salaries. The 
money was contributed by concerns 
which refused to pay their workers 
enough wages to prevent strikes.— 
News Letter. 





Wages and Dividends 


A progressive viewpoint regarding 
the relative rights of wage earners 
who do most of the useful work in 
industry, to higher wages for the use 
of their labor power, and stockhold- 
ers, who own the machinery of pro- 
duction and are paid dividends for 
the use of this property, is expressed 
in the report of Msgr. Joseph F. 
Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman 
of the Arbitration Board which 
granted the employes of the Cleve- 
land Railway Company an increase 
in wages of six cents an hour and 
one week’s vacation with pay. 

Taking the thoroughly ethical posi- 
tion that the welfare of the employes 
should come before other costs, 
Msgr. Smith expressed his philosophy 
on wages and dividends in the five 
following principles which he held to 
be fundamental in the case: 

1. In human society the unit is the 
family and not the individual. The 
employer, therefore, should deal with 
his employe not merely as an indi- 
vidual but as the head or member of 
a family. 

2. The employer must consider the 
needs of the family as well as the in- 
dividual; that with reasonable econ- 
omy the working man may be able 
to feed, clothe and educate his depen- 
dents. 

3. During the depression the dol- 
lars of the wage earners went further 
in aiding the unemployed and their 
families than the money that came 
from any other source. Again, dur- 


ing the depression, the wage earner _ 


did more to protect our institutions 
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by his courage, his confidence and his 
economies than any other element in 
our American life. 

4. Asa rule the last consideration 
in the return of prosperity is the res- 
toration of the living wage of the 
working man. In justice the working 
man should be the first to benefit. 

5. The living wage of the employe 
comes before the dividends to the 
stockholders and applies to the Cleve- 
land Railway Company in their con- 
tract with the city permitting a 6 per 
cent dividend. When and to whatever 
extent the wage earners participate 
in the dividends of the company, to 
that extent the dividends may be con- 
sidered in the question of wages. 

If the philosophy enunciated by 
Msgr. Smith was the guiding prin- 
ciple of the executives of many of 
our large corporations they would 
cease their un-American opposition 
to trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining and have less use for labor 
spies, gas bombs, machine guns and 
other similar weapons in their unholy 
economic warfare against the legiti- 
mate aspirations of working men and 
women for higher wages, shorter 
hours, improved labor conditions and 
other elements of justice in industrial 
relations. 





Facts to Be Faced 


All American business is divided 
into three parts. There are those 
business lines which are strongly 
organized, control their own prices 
so as to take all the traffic will bear, 
don’t need any government help, still 
less any government regulation, and 
merely want to be left alone in their 
power and not be either prosecuted 
or regulated. 

There are those, also, who aspire 
to this delightful condition, and think 
they’ll get there next year or so, don’t 
want any government help to get 
there (although they perhaps appre- 
ciate what the NRA did to help them 
organize), don’t want any govern- 


ment regulation and merely want not 
to be prosecuted. 

And there are those who would 
like to organize all the business 
houses in their line so as to control 
prices and output, but who feel they 
can’t and so want the government to 
help them, and in exchange are will- 
ing to be regulated a little. 

This last group, too, is willing to 
risk government enforcement of the 
right of collective bargaining. Some 
of the others bargain collectively but 
under pressure and for fear of 
strikes. The first group, by and large, 
not only controls the consumers of 
its goods but also the labor employed. 
A good many of the second and third 
groups also control their labor. None 
of the three groups wants now to con- 
sent to full labor partnership in 
prices and output. 

All three groups want to make the 
most money possible. They know and 
even say that unless labor gets bet- 
ter wages so people can get back to 
work they’ll not sell their goods. 
They know and even say that prices 
are all out of joint and that where 
one industry’s prices are too high 
and another’s are too low, then the 
high-priced industry can’t run to ca- 
pacity and depression goes on. But 
they each want to get theirs without 
letting others get much. Grant the 
exceptional individuals and the story 
is true. 

This situation is a rotten one any- 
where, any time. But add to it this 
fact: Now, fewer people are needed 
to produce even more goods. That 
fact imperiously demands large in- 
comes for those at work in industry 
and farming, and low prices for in- 
dustrial and farm products. Other- 
wise, the people in industry and 
farming can’t buy enough of either 
industrial or farm products or of the 
services of those others who are not 
actually in either industry or farm- 
ing. Otherwise, too, those not in in- 
dustry or farming cannot buy the 
products of factory or farm. And so 
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the situation is bound to be tragic 
and abysmally horrible, as indeed it 
surely is. 

Trusts, near-trusts and aspiring 
trusts—to use a word nobody uses, 
now that we have trusts all around us 
—cover America. This situation is 
what makes American political life 
now so odd. Nothing much is going 
to be done till after the election. Who- 
ever is elected will have to face the 
fact of ten to twelve million unem- 
ployed. And the way that is faced 
(or temporarily avoided) depends on 
how this other fact of the three busi- 
ness groups is faced.—Rev. Raymond 
McGowan. 





Tampa Labor Wages Hot Fight 
for Union Terms 


Tampa, Fla.—Tampa, the city se- 
lected for the 1936 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, ap- 
pears to be getting more “union con- 
scious” and there is a growing soli- 
darity among local organized labor. 

This is being exemplified in a cur- 
rent fight being conducted against a 
large shoe store. This concern defied 
all appeals to have union labor do the 
extensive remodeling work on the 
building. 

The result was that the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, in co- 
operation with the unions affiliated. 
backed up the aggrieved unions with 
an effective picket line. Even a “sale” 
and glowing advertisements failed to 
attract many patrons past the pick- 
ets. Due to this fight, the public is 
coming to realize more and more that 
Tampa labor won’t be tampered with. 
—News Letter. 





Will History Repeat Itself? 


With 5,500,000 men under arms 
and 7,000,000 awaiting the bugle-call 
to the colors, Europe is again watch- 
ing itself plunging desperately along 
the roads which led to 1914. 


In April, 1914, the General Staffs 
of Britain and France were arrang- 
ing action in the event that mightily 
armed Germany struck westward. 
Last month they were preparing for 
similar action. 

In April, 1914, France and Russia 
had an alliance against the contin- 
gency of a German attack. Last 
month, they had the same arrange- 
ment. 

In April, 1914, Britain was playing 
the role of “honest broker” between 
the Austro-Germans and the Franco- 
Russians. Last month, Britain had 
assumed the same role in the Rhine- 
land crisis. 

In April, 1914, Italy sat squarely 
on the fence, waiting to see which 


side offered the best terms. Last 
month, Italy straddled the same 
fence. 


In April, 1914, Europe staggered 
under its burden of arms. Today, the 
Europe of 1936 makes the Europe of 
1914 look like a shooting-gallery. 





Labor Must Be on Guard 


How little can be done by laws alone 
is shown by the recent report of Ralph 
M. Bashore, secretary of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Department of Labor and 
Industry. He found, on a careful 
special inspection that: 

One-fourth of the employing firms 
are violating the laws against child 
labor, or the laws designed for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. 

Thirty per cent of the firms in- 
spected carry no workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

Nearly 37 per cent permit the exist- 
ence of hazards forbidden by the fire 
and panic act. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the eleva- 
tors used by workers did not have 
proper certificates of safety. And, 

Seventy-one per cent of the power 
boilers were likewise uncertificated— 
which generally means uninspected. 

Laws on all 
necessary and right. But back of the 
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law is needed an alert public opinion; 
and above all, organization among 
workers to enforce their lawful rights 
and protections. The need for unions 
was never better shown than by this 
special inspection in Pennsylvania.— 
LL. N.S. 





58,000 Got Jobs in June; 803,000 
During Past Year 


Washington, D. C.—Commissioner 
Lubin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that, based on re- 
ports supplied by approximately 
135,000 establishments with more 
than 7,000,000 employes, the bureau 
estimated that 58,000 workers were 
re-employed in June and that the ag- 
gregate weekly wages were nearly 
$1,100,000 larger in June than in the 
preceding month. The reports were 
for the combined manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries. 

“A comparison of employment in 
these combined industries in June, 
1936, with June, 1935,” Mr. Lubin 
said, “shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 805,000 workers over the year 
interval. Weekly payrolls in June, 
1936, were $37,500,000 greater than 
in the corresponding month last 
year.” 

There still remain around 11,000,- 
000 workers who are without em- 
ployment. 





First Housing Project Opened 


While William Hard and other un- 
scrupulous propagandists were sneer- 
ing at the suggestion that Uncle Sam 
should take a hand in wiping out the 
slums which disgrace American cit- 
ies, the Public Works Administration 
opened the first of its housing proj- 
ects at Techwood, near Atlanta, Ga., 
on September 1. 

“Streets that once were littered 
with dirt and debris were trim and 
neat,” said the Associated Press. 
“Children of project residents were 


playing in spacious grass plots or 
wading in splash-pools provided for 
recreation.” 

Mr. Hard’s employers may call that 
“boondoggling” but the American 
people will call it a blessed achieve- 
ment and pray for the day when a 
thousand such projects ennoble Amer- 
ican cities. 





Mob Victim Sues Tire Company 
for $500,000 


Birmingham, Ala.— Sherman H. 
Dalrymple of Akron, Ohio, president 
of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, filed suit for $500,000 dam- 
ages in the United States District 
Court here against the Goodyear 
Tire Company. 

The suit was based on an attack 
on Dalrymple at Gadsden, Ala., June 
6. A meeting of rubber workers 
which he was addressing was broken 
up. During the affray he was so se- 
riously injured that immediately 
upon his return to Akron, Ohio, his 
home and the headquarters of the 
union, he entered a hospital for treat- 
ment and remained there for a num- 
ber of days. 

In the suit Dalrymple charged as- 
sault and battery was committed 
upon him by agents of the company 
while acting within the scope of their 
employment. He alleged he suffered 
numerous injuries and was made: to 
“fear for his very life.” 





1 repeat that I do not charge the 
judges with wilful and ill-intentioned 
errors; but honest error must be ar- 
rested, where its toleration leads to 
public ruin. As, for the safety of 
society, we commit honest maniacs 
to Bedlam, so judges should be with- 
drawn from their benches, whose 
erroneous biases are leading us to 
dissolution. It may, indeed, injure 
them in fame and fortune; but it 
saves the republic, which is the first 
and supreme law.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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EDITORIAL 





[By J. M. GILLESPIE] 


Tue MONTH of November brings us Thanksgiving Day and it would be 
well for us all to look back to November, 1929, and see what the whole 
world has passed through since that time, and more especially what our 
great country has been confronted with and how it has stood up and met 
every crisis, big and little, and the dark clouds of the worst depression in 
the history of the world. Men and women who thought they were all set 
for life with an income from their investments which would enable them 
to meet all obligations; men and women with big jobs, and men, women 
and children with small jobs and in the small pay column, through this 
depression, were put right out on the streets, many of them into the 
breadlines in large cities. These men and women could be seen everywhere 
wandering around with a look of despair and starvation in their faces, 
not knowing where to turn or what to do. They were up against a stone 
wall, good and proper, and why? Well, simply because those who were 
running the affairs of the country did not seem to know what it was all 
about, or, if they did, they were afraid to do anything about it and were 
wishing for some magic stroke to turn conditions back to where they were 
before the crash, or that luck would break for them. Well, nothing of the 
kind happened and as a result when the opportunity for a change offered 
itself, the people of the country voted them out of office, bag and baggage. 
and then the change became apparent immediately, a little slow, but sure. 
Many who were caught in the depression did not live to see it through, but 
those of us who are still here can be very thankful on this 1936 Thanks- 
giving Day, more thankful, perhaps, than ever before, because we are 
certainly on the way to prosperity again with the possibility that with 
the new laws which have been enacted, and others that will follow, times 
such as we have endured in recent years will never again return. 


TTF 


Tere has been a lot of talk of late wherever a strike takes place that if 
the strikers do not return to work that the employers will close their 
plants, sell the machinery and move all of their work from that particular 
place to their plants in other sections of the country. They might do so, 
but usually it is only a part of their plan not only to frighten the striking 
employes, but also to scare all of the little and big business people, as 
well as the real estate group, who immediately rush to the newspapers 
for publicity, in an endeavor to prevent the industry from leaving the 
city. Well, no matter where the industry may move to, it will sooner or 
later run into a union and into what they call trouble simply because the 
employers refuse to grant to their employes the privilege of exercising 
their rights and freedom as American citizens. Firms of this kind were 
opposed to the NRA, because, as they put it, it gave the working people 
too much of a chance to go ahead. If too many firms, in any one place, 
should make this bluff and go through with it, then it will be time to 


look out, because workers who are idle due to the attitude of such. 


employers will no doubt fight and the blame can only be placed on the 
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heads of corporations who refuse to meet with a committee of their 
employes; refuse to see or talk with anyone, and who are not willing to 
submit the matter to arbitration, in fact, refuse to do so. Big Business, 
acting in this manner, are among the group that wants a change in Wash- 
ington. The worker who cannot see this must indeed be blind, or is blind 
because he wants to be. 


TT 


Tue LABOR Day activities of our unions throughout the country on Labor 
Day, this year, were many and interesting. We received many newspaper 
clippings and pictures of our local unions on parade, among them the 
pictures and an account of one of our locals which might be called a new 
union and chartered in a city where in the past we have found it very 
hard to keep a union. We also received a very nice letter from this local 
telling of the success of their Labor Day celebration. This letter will be 
found on another page of this Magazine, as it was received here too late 
to be published in the October number, as it had already gone to press. 
We wish to congratulate Local Union No. 170 of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and its officers and membership, for the fine work they have done 
in building up their union and getting such splendid conditions for the 
members. We wish them continued success and hope that their Labor 
Day celebration next year will be all that they hope for and wish it to 
be and that the membership may not only co-operate with the officers 
towards making it a success, but that they may also appreciate the good 
things already accomplished for them. There does not seem to be any 
good reason why other new unions, as well as some of our old ones, could 
not do as well as Local Union No. 170, which was organized in 1933 and 
has a membership of 500. 


TTF 


Our Milwaukee local unions are fast showing improvement, a much 
larger membership than they have enjoyed for years, many new wage 
agreements showing increases in wages and much better working condi- 
tions, and the reason for all of this is that the officers of the local unions 
are going out and doing their work as it should be done, not just sitting 
around and asking for help every time some little trouble breaks out. 
Organizer Burger, who has helped with the wage scales in that city, 
makes a very fine report on the success they have made and says all of 
the officers are hustlers from the word go and in all of this work they 
are making friends with the employers and the public for themselves and 
the union. This goes to show that it can be done if men will only try work- 
ing hard to put over what they wish done and if they will only continue 
to do so they will be able to obtain even better conditions than now prevail 
among their membership. 

We congratulate the Milwaukee Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs and the local unions and their officers for the good work and we 
wish them continued success. We might also draw to the attention of those 
cities and districts where they seem to be waiting for some miracle to be 
performed which will put more money into their pay envelopes and give 
to them a shorter work-day, that good wages and shorter hours do not 
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come to any union men in a mysterious or miraculous manner and are only 
obtained through the efforts and hard work put forth by the membership 
and officers of all the locals. 


TTF 


Wauen this Magazine, or Journal, as it is mostly called, reaches the homes 
of most of our membership, the election for the President of the United 
States will be over in a few days and the candidate of one of the two great 
parties will have been elected. It will then become our duty as first-class 
American citizens to get behind the victor, who was the choice of the people 
as a whole, and fight on to keep our nation and our country free from all 
“Isms” and as far away from war as possible, for, after all is said and done, 
it is the greatest country in the world. No matter which side you were on, 
whether with the winner or the loser, until the next election there is only 
one side and I am sure that every member of our International Union 
feels the same way and will at all times be a real American citizen. No 
matter what comes or goes, just keep on working for a better day, a better 
union of your own craft, always with a will to help, in your own way, 
all others, proving to people everywhere, in your own state, city or 
town, that you believe in our government and all for which it stands; its 
institutions and our flag. No other type of citizen need apply for mem- 
bership in our union and those who are against our government cannot 
remain in our union, as this law was written into the Constitution and 
By-Laws of our International Union by our last Convention. 


TTF 


Au DURING the campaign for the election of President, which campaign 
closes on the third of this month, there was not anything which the 
opposition to President Roosevelt could find to kick about except the 
“Red” scare. If you are not with the rich, then you are Red, and it seems 
that there is nothing that can save us except the Republican Party, the 
renegade Democrats and the newspapers which are backing Landon. 
The rantings of some who might be called fakirs has been something ter- 
rible, even if they believed it themselves, but it is hard to imagine that 
the American people could be so dumb as to believe any part of it. No 
wonder the world is upside down with such ravings going on, and it is 
still no wonder that men such as Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini keep on 
going their own way regardless of whether or not their people like it, 
when right here in our own country, the so-called free air and free press 
is used in saying or printing any kind of a falsehood to carry their 
point and perhaps the election. With radios in nearly all homes these 
talks and addresses are heard by the children as well as the grown-ups 
when they are listening in and their little minds will retain a lot of the 
mud slung out over the air and it will take some time to get it all cleaned 
out. When young people help tear down churches and start riots, it 
might have been a good thing had some of the fire eaters been muzzled 
in recent years as the people themselves would more than likely work out 
a plan which would straighten out things in the different sections of the 
world in which they live. 
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(ener PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN delivered a nation-wide broadcast 
address on Friday evening, September 25th, urging the re-election of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and while we know that it was 
heard by a large number of our members, we are printing it in this 
issue so that our entire membership may read it and we ask all who 
heard the talk over the radio to read it again before election day. Presi- 
dent Tobin’s talk was as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DANIEL J. TOBIN, CHAIRMAN OF 
LABOR DIVISION, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CAMPAIGN, 
OVER NATIONAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1936 


Men and Women of Labor, My Friends: 

Four years ago the workers of the nation, organized and unorganized, 
were advised by me over the radio that the only hope for the toilers was 
to elect to office Franklin D. Roosevelt. Four years ago I handled the 
Labor end of the campaign, under the auspices of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. I have no regrets for anything I said then, and after 
thirty years as a national labor official I am confident that the workers 
of our country will continue in office for the next four years the man 
who is now at the head of our national government. No greater humani- 
tarian has ever held the position of President of the United States. No 
greater friend of the workers has ever occupied the White House. There 
is no near comparison to this man as a friend of the toilers with the 
exception, perhaps, of Abraham Lincoln. 

Four years ago we were on the very edge of a precipice of despair 
into which we might have fallen were it not for the almost superhuman 
efforts of Franklin D. Roosevelt and those that supported him in the 
Congress and in the Senate of the United States. At that time there 
were perhaps twelve or thirteen million human beings who wanted to 
work who were out of employment. At the present time there are between 
six and seven millions unemployed, but it must be taken into considera- 
tion that in the last four years nearly two million have come to man- 
hood’s state and are now on the labor market seeking employment. It is 
no exaggeration to say that when we do get back to normal, as I believe 
we will within the next four years, we will have an unemployed standing 
army always with us of two millions of workers. This condition is due 
chiefly to the fact that improved speed-up machinery has made it possible 
for one man or woman with a machine to turn out as much as two or 
three persons did a few years ago. The only solution for this very dis- 
couraging problem that confronts the workers of the nation, who are the 
backbone of our country, is a continued effort of the part of the masses 
to shorten the hours of labor. Yes, profits will be reduced temporarily, 
but eventually they will increase as a result of greater efficiency and 
greater output on the part of the worker, even with the shortened work 
day. There is no hope for the workers to bring about a substantially 
shortened work day if the reactionaries of the nation get back to office. 
When I say shortened work day I mean a work day with shorter hours 
without depreciating the purchasing power of the worker; in other words, 
by retaining or increasing the present wage scale. This is not Commun- 
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ism, nor is it radicalism. | have been against both all my life. This is a 
condition that we must meet from both sides of the table if we desire to 
avert the awful destructive, revolutionary conditions and the dictator- 
ships that obtain in many of the older countries of Europe. 

The President of the United States, through his efforts and through 
the co-operation of his legislative supporters, placed more constructive, 
favorable, humane laws on the statute books of our country than any man 
that ever preceded him in this office. It is not his fault that some of 
those laws, designed to protect the workers and to continue our country 
in a peaceful condition, have been set aside by the higher courts. No one 
was more distressed than the President of the United States upon seeing 
the work of his brain and his counsel and that of his associates set aside 
by the courts of the country, and Labor thrown back again into the same 
condition that obtained before his advent into office. I am confident that 
it will be his desire to re-enact legislation in favor of the masses, legis- 
lation to which the toilers are entitled, if he is returned to office, and 
that this legislation will be so drafted as to be sustained by the courts 
of our country. I have not the time to discuss here the many construc- 
tive measures sponsored by the President of the United States during 
the past three and a half years. I desire, however, to enumerate just a 
few of the many helpful laws enacted by the present administration: 

First, he stood for and advocated the passage of the National Re- 
covery Act. This Act may be forgotten now by the millions of workers 
who benefited by it, but the whole truth of the matter is that it not only 
helped the workers in the fields that were unorganized, but it helped 
honest industry, by endeavoring to keep the cut-throat, deceitful manu- 
facturer and employer from destroying the industry in which he was 
engaged, by unfair methods and low wages and low prices for manufac- 
tured products. Unfortunately, as has happened many times before in 
history, the employers themselves in many cases were opposed to this 
constructive legislation, but even though this Act was only enforced for 
a few months, it accomplished wonders for Capital and Labor. 

Second, he put through the Wagner Bill, which guaranteed the 
workers the right to organize if they so desired. In many instances those 
workers were blacklisted and discharged for joining an organization of 
their own choosing, before the passage of this bill. 

Third, the workers should support and will support Franklin D. 
Roosevelt because he stood for and witnessed the enacting of a law guar- 
anteeing bank deposits up to $5,000, and nearly all of the banks of our 
country now give this guarantee to depositors. If this law had been in 
effect prior to 1933, the workers of the nation would not have lost deposits 
amounting to almost two billions of dollars, in many instances their life’s 
savings. 

Fourth, over a million homes of the workers and small business men 
have been saved from foreclosure as the result of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, which loaned money at a low rate of interest to those people 
who had lost their employment, or whose earnings were depreciated as 
a result of the depression. 

Fifth, President Roosevelt has advocated the abolition of sweat shops 
throughout the nation. He has stood for years for the abolition of child 
labor, desiring that every boy or girl have an opportunity of going to 
school up to the age of sixteen years, excepting in extreme cases of neces- 
sity. Many of us who were forced to work at the age of twelve or thirteen 
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know of the wonderful joy it will be to those boys and girls to be allowed 
the opportunity of going to school until they reach the age of sixteen, 
especially in these days when there are millions of willing hands seeking 
employment who are over that age and who need the work. 

Sixth, under the Professional Strike Breakers’ Act, this class of 
degenerates are prevented from being carried across state lines so that 
if there should be a strike in a large industrial center, strike-breaking 
agencies, which are the curse of both employers and employees, would 
not be permitted to engage in interstate traffic in supplying this class 
of workers. 

Seventh, the first Guffey Bill, which was set aside by the courts, was 
aimed to stabilize prices in the coal industry. This industry had been 
demoralized since the end of the war, and millions of dollars which had 
been invested had been practically wiped out. The coal miners, numbering 
about 400,000, were unable to obtain employment or wages. Those men 
had families that were almost on the verge of starvation. President Roose- 
velt realized the poverty, misery and helplessness obtaining among those 
people, and he realized also that the employers in many instances were 
unable to pay wages or relieve this suffering. All of the workers favored 
this bill and believed in it, as did over two-thirds of the employers. 

Next, Franklin D. Roosevelt advocated and put into effect, with the 
assistance of Congressman Mead and others, the forty-hour week for all 
employees in the postal service, numbering over 250,000 persons. He 
stands absolutely in favor of the shorter work day and the shorter work 
week, and he proved it by establishing the five-day week with no pay 
cuts in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. All wage reductions for 
Government employees have been returned, and the shorter work day 
put into practice in nearly all branches of the Federal Government, and 
automatic promotions have been provided. 

Next, those of us who have raised sons know the dangers surround- 
ing their lives between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two. In our early 
days, twenty-five or thirty years ago, it was easy for a young man to 
get a position during school vacations and after graduating from high 
school or college. In recent years this has been absolutely impossible for 
the average young man leaving high school at the age of eighteen. No 
one knew this serious situation better than Franklin D. Roosevelt; con- 
sequently he created the Civilian Conservation Corps, which at the present 
time has in its service over 350,000 young men between the ages stated 
above, and which has had in that service, in all, nearly a million and a 
half young men, most of whom have found permanent employment. It is 
safe to say that this camp life has not only made better men, physically 
and mentally, to face the future, but it has kept many of them from fall- 
ing into the cesspool of crime, resulting from idleness, which unfortunately 
prevails too extensively at the present time amongst the youth of our 
country. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt had done nothing else except to establish 
those camps in the interest of clean living, and in behalf of the youth of 
the nation, he deserves the everlasting gratitude of the citizenship of our 
country, especially the mothers and fathers. Each individual receives a 
wage of $30 a month, in addition to board, room, clothing, medical service 
and other considerations. The cost of each individual per day to the Gov- 
ernment, including wages, is about $2.07. Twenty-five dollars of the pay 
received by each individual each month has to be returned to his home. 
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The men and women of the nation should give this subject the considera- 
tion it deserves when about to cast their ballot on election day. 


I cannot say with any authority what the intention of President 
Roosevelt is in the future; all I can say is that I know his faith in his 
work on behalf of the men and women of labor is not diminished, and my 
personal opinion is that he will follow the same course in the future as 
he has during his whole public life, endeavoring to make life better and 
happier for all the men and women of our country. 

Every enemy of the workers, including almost every large corpora- 
tion and many large banking interests, and almost the entire press of the 
nation, are out to defeat the present head of our national government. 
Why? Simply because this man who has from years of experience as a 
legislator, as Governor, and as President, witnessed the destruction of 
the rights of the toilers by those same interests, and because he has wit- 
nessed such conditions and because he has foresight sufficient to see what 
has happened in Europe to kings and capitalists, he has the courage to 
advocate a square deal for the toilers of our country. Those large corpora- 
tions and great banking institutions object to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
because their taxes have been increased. But in other countries they have 
not been consulted about profits or taxes. Dictators and their kind have 
issued orders overnight and destroyed by a scratch of the pen all profits 
for corporations in many countries. 

We see no hunger parades in the streets of our large cities at the 
present time. We remember only a few years ago when one-third of our 
population was suffering from unemployment, starvation and want. Yes, 
it has cost a great deal of money to relieve the situation, and that money 
had to come in the form of taxes from those that held it and controlled it; 
otherwise that onward army of unemployed would continue to march and 
increase in volume. Those taxpayers who have to pay a little more to 
support those that have nothing or to help in creating employment—ali 
of them are grumbling and secretly pledging themselves to defeat the 
individual who has opened up the channels of industry. Isn’t it strange 
that while we read in the daily papers that they are against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the reports of the corporations day after day show substantial 
improvement and are continuing to improve—isn’t it difficult to under- 
stand that all of those corporations and banking interests and newspaper 
monoplies are against the present head of our government? 

The Republican Party has unlimited funds and unlimited money is 
in store for them to be used to the end that their reactionary candidate, 
Mr. Landon, the man who has demonstrated his bitterness for Labor 
from the very beginning, that he be elected to office and substituted for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If the workers of the nation could only under- 
stand how dangerous it is to put an inexperienced and uninformed man 
into the White House at this particular time, there would be a greater 
interest taken, if possible, by each individual worker. All of us can 
remember the dangers and the distress that surrounded our country be- 
cause of the inexperience in office of President Hoover. He assumed the 
reins of government when the country was at the height of its pros- 
perity and he left our country and our government at the end of four 
years in the most deplorable*condition ever experienced by this nation. 

Conditions in Europe at this time can be reasonably compared to a 
burning, boiling volcano. One mistake on the part of our governmental 
officials might embroil us in an endless war, which would bring about not 
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only the wastefulness of the money and property of our country, but 
would destroy the lives of millions of the best blood of our nation. Lack 
of experience at this time is dangerous in the running of our government. 

The finest kind of diplomacy and strategy is needed today in handling 
our Government, because of the disturbed conditions existing throughout 
many of the nations of the world. No greater mistake could be made than 
to put in the Chief Executive’s chair a man who knows practically nothing 
about international world problems. The danger is too great for the 
American people to gamble with the lives of our young men and with the 
stability of industry. 

Insofar as organized labor is concerned, I am happy to say—and I 
say it in all honesty—that ninety-nine per cent of the organized workers 
of our country will support the candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
There has never been such harmony amongst the organized toilers in the 
furtherance of any candidate. Whatever differences you have seen re- 
ferred to in the papers amongst men of Labor does not mean any differ- 
ence in their political views. Those leaders of Labor are sincere, honest, 
and are entitled to their disagreements within their own ranks, the same 
as any other institution, whether it be political, religious or fraternal. 
But those same leaders agree in one thing: that the greatest friend the 
workers have ever had in the White House has been Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and they are determined to put forth every effort against the combined 
wealth of the labor haters of the nation, to return him to office. 

We cannot fail to recognize the dangerous, untrue propaganda 
obtaining in this campaign from the backers of the Republican candidate. 
Amongst the many deplorable and untruthful statements made is the one 
that the present head of our Government favors radicalism, and some 
newspapers have gone as far as to say that President Roosevelt is respon- 
sible for all of the unrest existing amongst the toilers of the nation. In 
the first place, there is no real unrest in our nation, except the natural 
desire here and there for men and women to better their conditions in 
life. This is a human and healthy condition that I hope will always prevail. 

The truth is that we have less unrest in this country than in any 
civilized country in the world, and the further fact is this, that insofar as 
strikes and lockouts are concerned among organized workers, there are 
less strikes at this time than at any time within the last thirty years 
during a presidential campaign. As a matter of fact, all of the great 
industries are moving along smoothly without any stoppage of work. 

The great transportation organizations have no strikes. That large, 
important industry, coal mining, which employs nearly a half million 
men, has no strife. There obtain in the many needle trades’ organizations 
no strikes or stoppage of work. The numerous printing trades organiza- 
tions of America are working harmoniously with their employers at this 
time. The many other trades, too numerous to mention, are running along 
smoothly without any strikes of any consequence. 

It has also been charged by a large newspaper chain that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has the support of Communists and radicals. That is an 
unfair and an untrue statement. It would be like insinuating that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not an American of the highest order and of the 
purest blood. Instead, the papers should have stated that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has the support of every conservative labor leader in America, 


j with one or two exceptions, including the heads of the railroad organiza- 


tions, who have been known to be extremely conservative, the heads of 
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the printing trades, and the heads of nearly all of the miscellaneous groups 
or trades. Those men have been known to be against radicalism and 
Communism and are fighting it today with both hands within the organi- 
zations of labor. Those same men believe, regardless of their former 
political affiliations, that Franklin D. Roosevelt should be returned to 
office because he is the friend, the real friend, of the masses of the work. 
ing people. 

Because of his desire to help the downtrodden, it is unfair and untrue 
and unjust to state that President Roosevelt is a radical or that he has 
done anything that would create unrest among the toilers or among the 
farmers of the nation. Every act and expression of his has been to main. 
tain peace between groups of workers and their employers, and day after 
day, as I can testify, settlements have taken place between Capital and 
Labor to which no publicity has been given. 

Within the last two weeks wage controversies have been adjusted in 
two of our large cities between workers and their employers which might 
have caused complete paralysis in industry if they had not been adjusted. 
In New York and Philadelphia there was threatened a complete tie-up 
of trade that perhaps would have resulted in bloodshed, were it not for 
the fact that those controversies were peacefully adjusted. These state- 
ments are made for the purpose of disproving the insinuations thrown 
out from Republican headquarters and carried in the press of the nation. 
No finer type of sympathetic understanding of human rights and justice 
has ever been in the White House, and I am sure that the workers of the 
nation fully understand this condition. 

Those are only a few of the reasons why Labor should support, as 
1 am sure it will support, the candidacy of this man against the candidacy 
of one who has practically never done anything for the workers. Then if 
the workers believe this, as I know they do, surely they must realize that 
it is their duty to help, not only by their votes, but by making sacrifices 
in the form of contributions, to the end that their candidate, the candidate 
of the masses of the people, be returned to office. 

The rich capitalists, as you have noticed, have contributed generously 
in Maine, and are still contributing, to the National Republican Campaign 
Committee. We must go forward in this dangerous hour, and make every 
sacrifice we possibly can to the end that this great constructive American, 
our candidate, be returned to office. The workers of our country have 
never been known to refuse to do their duty. They have demonstrated 
this on more than one occasion, especially during the last war, when men 
and women of Labor sacrificed everything to the end that oppressors of 
the people would not be victorious. 

Because this civil conflict in which we are now engaged is a patriotic 
duty, I appeal to the toilers, the men and women of our country organized 
and unorganized, to contribute something to this campaign. Union men 
and women should go to their meetings and place a small assessment 
on their membership, or if the men and women can afford it, a contribu- 
tion should be sent at once. 

Union men know that legislation enacted during the past three and a 
half years has been helpful and that unless we are protected through 
legislation in the future, we will lose what we have gained, as has hap- 
pened to the workers in other countries. Therefore, Local Unions should 


make substantial contributions. International Unions, both inside and . 


outside of the American Federation of Labor, should realize that this is 
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ips | the crucial hour for the workers of the nation and those Internationa! 
nd | Unions should immediately take action and send in a contribution at once. 
ni- The millions that are unorganized, but who have benefited through 
ier § legislation enacted by this last administration, should form clubs in shops, 
to | factories and mines, select one whom they respect, and that individual 
rk. | should be authorized within the next few days to solicit contributions, 

send in a check as soon as possible, and he will obtain a receipt for same. 
‘Ue I have never before in my life made an appeal of this kind for the 
as | Union by whom I am employed, or for any other branch of Labor, and ! 
he § should hesitate to make this appeal now if it were not for the fact that 
in. § the situation necessitates such action. Only because I am in a position to 
er | know the necessity of the men and women of Labor, acting now in their 
nd § own interests, do I make this appeal to the toilers of the nation. 

I want you to act at once. Do not delay. It is your patriotic duty. It 
in | is something that means your future protection, the continuation of the 
ht | things we have obtained, and the betterment of our lives in the future. 
od All checks and contributions should be forwarded to the Treasurer 
up of the Democratic National Campaign Committee, Biltmore Hotel, New 
or | York City. I am leaving our case now in the hands of the workers. You 
te. | are the jury. You render Labor’s verdict. I have confidence in my fellow 
vn | Workers. They have never failed and, as they have been in the past, they 
yn, | Will be loyal and helpful in this all-eventful hour in which, perhaps, the 
ce fate of the millions of toilers of the nation is involved, as well as the sta- 
he & bility of our country and maybe the peace of the world. 
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¥ Here Is Prosperity branches of the company in Kenosha, 
at Prosperity is certainly “just around pet att ary an et and Detroit re- 
es Bthe corner” if the receipts of Mont- a 
te [eomery, Ward & Company, big mail The Chase Brass increase benefited 

ider house, are any criterion. The ‘Several thousand employes of the 
ly Fcompany reports its sales for June, COMpany here and in Cleveland. 
mn Band for the five months ending in It was also learned that the Bridge- 
ry —June, were the largest for any corre- port Brass Company, in Bridgeport, 
n, [sponding period in the company’s had increased the hourly wages of its 
ve B history. employes five per cent, affecting about 
od 2,500 workers. 
en 
of | Brass Companies Grant Five 

Per Cent Pay Boost Let the common people practice the 

ic é : democracy they now have. If they 
oq | Waterbury, Conn.—Evidently inan ever want to have a fair deal and a 
sn | tttempt to reduce the unrest among square deal they will never have it 
nt | ‘te workers caused by low wages, handed to them on a platter. They 
u- | ‘Micials of the Chase Brass and Cop- must step into the citadel of power 

per and the American Brass Compa- and take their just dues by sheer 
a | ues announced a five per cent in- force of the majority asserting them- 
yh fctease in all hourly and piecework elyes in ways that cannot be mis- 
p- § '4y schedules. understood and which will be heeded 
ld Ten thousand employes of the because expressed in such a way that 
id | American Brass Company in Water- the will of the majority of the people 
is | ury, Torrington and Ansonia and must be obeyed.—Johnston. 
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September 22, 1936. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am mailing you, in a separate 
envelope, some pictures that we took 
of the floats in our Labor Day pa- 
rade. As the pictures will show, we 
tried to illustrate the growth of our 
organization from 1933 to the pres- 
ent time. We feel well repaid for the 
time, effort and money that we put 
into these floats because all along the 
line of march they received a big 
hand from the people watching the 
parade. The little fellow, with his 
toy semi-trailer, was easily the hit of 
the parade. The only trouble with a 
display of this kind is that we will 
have to do better next year. We are 
not worrying about this problem be- 
cause we are becoming better show- 
men every year. 

Our membership responded to the 
call in fine style. Over 70 per cent of 
our members were in line, all dressed 
in dark trousers and light shirts. We 
won a cup again this year, this time 
for the largest number of men in 
line. Last year we won the cup for 
the best appearance and would have 
had it again this year except for a 
ruling that no local could be awarded 
two cups. 

We invited all of the firms that we 
do business with to send at least one 
good-looking truck to the parade. 
The firms are beginning to realize 
that this is good advertising for them 
and there were nearly fifty of these 
trucks in line. Just to show how good 
business is right now—all of the 
trucks owned by general transporta- 
tion firms, except two, were loaded to 
capacity with the next day’s freight. 

After the parade we served a clam- 
bake and chicken dinner at Lake 


Quinsigamond, just outside of We 
cester. This affair was also a h 
success. Other years we made th 
mistake of trying to give everybod 
their fill of draught beer. This doesn! 
work out very well because inva 
ably a certain few will make gluttor 
of themselves and crowd out the fe 
lows who would be satisfied with on 
or two glasses. This year we put th 
beer on the tables in bottles an 
everybody was better satisfied. Thi 
worked so well that we have hig 
hopes that next year we can invit 
the women and children to come ang 
enjoy themselves. 

We tried our hands at a sport 
program that pleased the member 
ship. We had a sack race, thre 
legged race and a tug of war. Wi 
turned a greased pig loose among 
five gladiators and even though t 
pig was only loose about a minuté 
and a half, it provided as many 
laughs as a Charlie Chaplin picture 

A game of soft ball furnished en 
tertainment both for the fellows whe 
took part in it and for those wh 
watched. This is a better game that 
baseball for fellows who don’t ge 
much chance to play. For one thing 
you don’t need so much equipmen 
only a soft ball and a bat, and ther 
there isn’t so much chance of the fel 
lows getting hurt. 


The party broke up at dusk with 
everyone voting it the best yet and 
looking forward to next year. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEONARD A. RYAN, 
Sec.-Treas., Local 170 
Worcester, Mass. 





The public that sinks to sleep trust 
ing the constitutions and machinery 
politicians and statesmen for the 
safety of its liberty never will have 
any.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
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i} LL THIS TALK about “freedom of the press and the air” just really 
means freedom for the powers-that-be. Let there be a strike against 
ny concern that happens to be a good advertising patron of any news- 
paper in almost any city and let the strikers try to get the paper to print 
eir side of the story, and see how far they get. Recently in this city, 
Lz2bor was refused by two radio stations, although they were willing to 
may for the time, the right to tell over the air the story of their trouble 
and what led up to it, and the reason given by these stations for turning 
e strikers down, was that what they were going to say was not educa- 
tional to the public. One more reason why Labor should own its own 
station and a little of that free air. 
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OW that we have come to that season of the year when the weather 
is a little cooler, those of you who have not been attending the meet- 
fings of your local union should say to yourselves, it is time to begin. You 
always want to remember that your automobile will not run without oil, 
gas and care, and neither will your home, and so it is with your union. 
If you will attend the meetings and help along with the work, you will 
find when the time comes for a new agreement that you will stand a 
greater chance of bettering your working conditions and gaining a little 
more in wages. The employers of this country and Canada know pretty 
well where the membership attend or do not attend the union meetings, 
and as a rule they count those who do not attend as being on their side 
and they as much as tell the committee from your local that such is the 
case when they meet them. All of us have heard this story many times 
during the last thirty years. To you who have not kept your dues paid up 
each month, or in advance, for the past twelve months, and you would 
like to run for office, when the chairman tells you he cannot accept your 
name, do not become angry, because that is the law and there is no one to 
blame but yourself. It won’t do any good to appeal your case to the Joint 
Council or to the International Office, because if your dues were not paid 
on time they will have to turn down your appeal for this law was adopted 
by the last convention, held in Portland, September 9 to 13, 1935. This, 
of course, does not apply to new unions chartered within the last year. 


TOF 


T MIGHT be a good idea for local unions that are to hold elections at 
the end of the year to look up all candidates for office, as this is impor- 
‘tant to the membership of the unions. If you have men in office who have 
‘done good work for you, then you should keep them in office, first, because 
you have had a chance to see their good work, and next, because of their 
Fexperience in office, they are in a better position all around to do the work 
iof the union and do it better than a new man without any experience. 
‘Big business corporations never discharge a good executive just to try 
mew blood and, after all, your union is a business institution for you and 
all members of our International Union. Anyway, look up all new candi- 
dates and find out what their background is and if they are from out of 
‘town find out why they left where they were and came to your city. If 
they are the right kind they will be glad to have you make the investi- 
gation and prove that they are all right and have a clean card, and 


those who are not can be stopped right at the start and save trouble for 
the union. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


7 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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